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ADVERTISING  BEGINS! 

Cooperation  by  Numismatic  publications  and  members  once  again  indicated  that  the 
hobby  is  an  allied  one  with  concern  for  all.  Almost  complete  acceptance  of  the  request 
for  ads  by  those  solicited  has  produced  the  numerous  ads  and  a new  return  of  $1,000 
for  our  treasury.  Plans  for  expansion  of  activities  and  adding  additional  qualified 
members  can  now  proceed. 


RECORD  NUMBER  OF  APPLICANTS 

February  proved  to  be  the  month  when 
applications  received  and  membership- 
sponsored  names  were  at  a new  high.  Most 
of  the  soon-to-be  members  (Board  approv- 
al is  still  required  on  some)  are  from 
other  nations  but  all  are  involved  in 
activities  compatible  with  Guild  re- 
quirements. 

South  Africa,  England,  Canada  and 
Ireland  represent  the  majority  of  appli- 
cations and  the  international  aspect  con- 
tinues to  broaden.  Names  and  data  will  be 
indicated  in  the  next  newsletter  when 

Board  approval  has  been  received. 

* * * 

OUR  ADVERTISERS 

Ads  from  Behn-Miller  publications, 

Ray  Byrne,  Franklin  Mint,  Krause  Publi- 
cations, 99  Company,  Presidential  Art 
Medals  and  Whitman  Hobby  Division  of 
Western  Publishing  are  included  in  this 
issue.  Because  direct  returns  on  ads  are 
not  practical  in  most  cases,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assess  any  results  they  may  re- 
ceive but  coin  columnists  for  newspapers 
can  play  an  important  part  in  thanking 
the  firms  and  individuals  by  utilizing 
their  releases  whenever  possible.  Press 
notices  have  become  a way  of  life  for  those 
who  write  for  general  circulation  publica- 
tions and  selectivity  is  necessary  but  con- 
sideration of  our  advertisers  is  a sure  way 
of  saying  "thanks". 

RAY  BYRNE  deserves  a very  special  thanks 


for  his  ad.  He  is  a dedicated  numisma- 
tist and  an  easy  person  to  meet  and  like. 
Ray  is  one  of  our  staunchest  supporters. 

99  COMPANY  specializes  in  the  com- 
bined hobby  of  first  day  covers  with  both 
coin  and  stamp  being  wedded  to  one  de- 
lightful setting.  Their  issues  are  cer- 
tified covers  indicating  forever  more 
when  the  coin  was  born. 

PRESIDENTIAL  ART  MEDALS,  creators  of 
many  numismatic  medal  classics,  have  tak- 
en space  to  tell  you  they  are  supporters 
of  the  Guild. 

THE  FRANKLIN  MINT  - - the  world's 
largest  private  mint  and  booster  of  many 
numismatic  groups,  has  taken  a full  page 
and  merits  a very  special  pat  on  its  col- 
lective shoulders. 

BEHN-MILLER  PUBLICATIONS  join  the 
ranks  of  advertisers  in  this  issue.  They 
publish  COINage,  Coin  Mart,  the  yearly 
Coin  Collectors'  Yearbook,  The  Westerner, 
and  Popular  Bridge. 

KRAUSE  PUBLICATIONS,  from  the  coin 
collectors’  capitol,  Iola,  were  among  the 
first  to  help.  Coins,  Numismatic  News  and 
Coin  Prices  are  among  the  publications 
produced  by  the  Krause  organization. 

WHITMAN  PUBLICATIONS,  whose  members 
form  a very  important  portion  of  N.L.G., 
complete  the  current  roster  of  advertisers. 
So  many  books  in  the  hobby  bear  their  by- 
lines, they  are  impossible  to  list, 

A VERY  LARGE  THANK  YOU  TO  ALL  N.L.G. 
ADVERTISERS!  Two  and  a half  pages  have 


been  sold  and  a return  of  $1,000  has  been 
achieved.  Two  one-fourth  page  spaces  are 
still  available. 

* * * 

THE  AUGUST  MEETING 

Board  members  were  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  a suggestion  that  a cocktail 
"get-acquainted”  meeting  be  held  instead 
of  a business-only  get  together.  Time  and 
date  plus  other  data  will  be  given  as  the 
St.  Louis  convention  nears.  Tentative  plans 
are  for  the  first  hour  to  be  a business 
meeting,  open  only  to  members  and  then  in- 
vited guests  (by  members)  may  attend  the 
cocktail  portion.  Some  charges  to  members 
are  in  order  but  the  Guild  may  be  able  to 
assume  part  of  the  costs.  Basic  concept  of 
the  informal  meeting  is  to  allow  prospects, 
members  and  perhaps  family  to  get  acquainted 
with  individuals  who  are  only  "names"  and 
not  faces. 

* * * 

MEMBER  ACTIVITIES 

Disappointment  struck  our  good  friends 
Maurie  Gould  and  his  wife,  Jean.  Their  ty- 
phoid shots  had  been  taken,  plans  all  com- 
pleted and  the  trip  to  Israel  was  just  ONE 
DAY  off  when  suddenly  the  flu  bug  made  an 
unscheduled  and  very  unwelcome  landing  on 
Maurie.  Better  luck  next  year,  Maurie  and 
JeanJ 
* * * 

Gunter  Kienast  has  been  writing  some  of 
the  finest  numismatic  material  to  be  seen 
in  the  Tams  Journal.  Gunter  wrote  the  clas- 
sic book,  "The  Medals  of  Karl  Goetz"  and 
his  knowledge  of  German  medals  is  very 
evident  in  the  article  seen  in  Tams  en- 
titled "German  Flying  Aces  of  World  War  I 
on  Medals." 

* * * 

Russ  Rulau  continues  his  comprehensive 
article  "Money  Evolution  in  West  Ohio, 

From  Barter  to  Credit  Card"  in  the  Febru- 
ary Numismatic  Scrapbook,  The  coverage  is 
complete,  factual  and  well  illustrated,  A 
fine  contribution  to  numismatics. 

* # # 

Ray  Byrne  owns  one  of  the  by-lines  in 
the  February  World  Coins.  His  article  with 
a reference  chart  depicted  and  titled, 

"Coin  Inventory  Aids  Executor"  should  be 
mandatory  reading  for  all  collectors. 

# # # 

The  March  COINage  looks  like  N.L.G. 
old  home  week  with  regulars  Virginia  Cul- 
ver, Maurice  Gould,  Arlie 


ver,  Maurice  Gould,  Arlie  Slabaugh,.  George 
Rony,  and  Joel  Malter  all  writing  columns. 

A large  "tsk,  tsk"  to  the  group  for  omitting 
N.L.G.  after  their  names.  A 

* * * 

Coins  Magaxine  depicts  Ken  Bressett  and 
Richard  Yeoman  and  details  the  advance  of 
Ken  to  top  post  in  the  Whitman  Supply  Di- 
vision. Carl  Allenbaugh  scores  with  a fine 
article,  "Queen  Caroline's  Ordeal".  Clem 
Bailey's  "Numismania"  column  illustrates 
a photo  with  Clem  emulating  Rodin's  "The 
Thinker".  (Actually,  Clem  hadn't  shaved 
that  day  and  he  is  hiding  his  beard),  Nu- 
mismania remains  one  of  the  best  and  most 
enjoyable  columns  in  any  publication. 

* * * 

Coin  World  hired  a new  staff  man. 

Carling  Gresham  immediately  becomes  eli- 
gible for  Guild  membership.  Margo,  shall 
we  send  him  an  application?  An  article  in 
Coin  World  details  some  of  the  problems 
with  the  post  office  . . . Gordon  Greene 
mailed  N.L.G.  a package  and  it  took  almost 
three  months  to  go  forty  miles!  Yes,  prob- 
lems do  exist  in  the  post  office. 

* * * 

Jim  Betton  became  the  Zone  4 A.N.A.  re- 
presentative and  E.  Victor  Snell  is  in 

charge  of  Zone  32. 

* * * 

Leon  Lindheim  is  one  of  the  few  numis- 
matists who  was  named  to  the  Assay  Com- 
mission. He  is  a perfect  representative  as 
this  banker-columnist  sees  coins  from  both 
sides  of  the  counter. 

* * * 

NUMISMATIC  SERVICES  AVAILABLE 

Members  may  now  receive  free  copies  of 
material  in  our  files.  Articles  or  data 
concerning  many  specialities  are  avail- 
able. Members  who  have  spare  books,  cata- 
logs or  original  material  can  add  to  our 
research  resources  by  donating  them  to  the 
Guild.  Free  photos  of  coins,  some  tokens, 
medals  galore  . . . modern  ones,  and  cur- 
rency may  be  obtained  by  merely  request- 
ing them.  No  costs  involved. 

* * # 


The  editor  of  a brand-new  digest  magazine  wired  a famous 
author  in  Switzerland  offering  him  five  thousand  dollars  for  a 
“definitive  article  on  the  significance  of  the  idealistic  split 
between  the  Soviet  and  Red  China.”  The  writer  accepted  the! 
assignment.  “Fine!  Fine!  Go  to  it,”  enthused  the  editor,  “but 
please  remember  to  confine  your  article  to  fifteen  words.” 
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AN  ADVERTISING  PROJECT 
By  Arnold  Margolis,  N.L.G. 

As  a relatively  new  member  of  the  publishing  business  servicing  the  numismatic  field, 
with  a specialty  of  error  coin  collecting,  we  have  had  a number  of  most  perplexing  prob- 
ems  arise  which  I believe  that  our  N.L.G.  colleagues  may  help  us  with.  It  is  a problem 
which  I believe  affects  all  of  us.  It  deals  with  advertising. 

Perhaps  we  are  naive,  but  our  policy  is  that  of  accepting  only  advertising  which  in 
our  opinion  is  well  assembled,  correctly  priced,  and  in  good  taste  in  all  respects.  In  the 
past  year  we  have  rejected  a number  of  large  ads  simply  because  the  prices  listed  for  most 
of  the  error  coins  were  so  high  and  out  of  the  realm  of  reality,  that  the  ad  would  have 
surely  flopped.  The  advertiser  would  have  blamed  Error  Trends  Coin  Magazine  for  not  hav- 
ing the  "pull".  We  would  have  had  a discontented  client.  Therefore,  in  rejecting  the  ad, 
we  explained  to  the  client  just  what  the  reasons  were.  More  times  than  not,  he  came  back 
with  lower  and  more  realistic  prices,  and  his  ad  was  successful. 

In  the  area  of  ad  composition,  we  need  much  help.  As  an  example,  we  have  assembled 
a number  of  different  ads  which  we  have  run  in  a number  of  publications.  Each  one  was 
aimed  at  obtaining  new  subscribers  for  our  magazine.  We  tried  large  ads,  small  ads,  il- 
lustrated ads,  and  classified  ads.  Surprisingly  (to  us)  the  best  ad  of  the  bunch  was  a 
tiny  one-inch  ad  with  Coin  World  in  the  classified  section.  An  almost  identical  ad  in  ano- 
ther section  of  the  same  paper  was  a total  failure.  Yet  the  relocation  and  removal  of  il- 
lustrations proved  to  be  the  key  to  success. 

A number  of  our  advertisers  have  indicated  a most  peculiar  reaction  to  their  ads  when 
run  in  our  magazine.  A typical  case  ran  as  follows  recently: 

He  ran  a full  page  ad  (#1).  Result:  Essentially  zero  response. 

He  ran  another  full  page  ad  (#2)  Result:  Essentially  zero  response. 

He  ran  a THIRD  full  page  ad.  Result:  He  started  to  get  response  from  ads 

n,  #2,  and  #3. 

After  that,  each  ad  has  pulled  well  for  him.  But  the  surprising  thing  is  that  the 
ads  all  seem  to  have  a delayed  reaction.  They  pull  a month  or  two  later  than  they  appear. 

ie  action  is  consistent.  It  does  not  coincide  with  delivery  of  the  magazines,  since  we 
Know  that  delivery  is  relatively  prompt,  and  not  delayed  any  more  than  usual  by  the  mails. 

The  reason  for  this  type  of  activity  escapes  us.  It  has  happened  to  a few  of  our  ad- 
vertisers in  much  the  same  manner. 

Here  is  where  I believe  the  N.L.G.  may  help.  Between  all  of  the  members  of  N.L.G.  we 
have  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  major  portion  of  all  numismatic  publishers.  It  seems  to 
me  that  between  us  we  can  evolve  a set  of  guidelines  and  working  rules  which  should  be 
made  available  to  all  advertisers  which  would  help  them  to  compose  and  run  more  productive 
ads  for  all  of  us.  The  average  advertiser  is  not  a Madison  Avenue  type  advertising  tyro 
with  an  agency  behind  him.  His  ad  composing  experience  is  usually  on  a basis  of  cut  and 
try  until  he  hits  upon  a relatively  successful  format.  More  often  than  not  he  doesn't  hit 
it  well,  and  quits  before  he  can  become  a successful  business  man  and  a profitable  adver- 
tiser for  us.  I feel  that  it  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  help  him  to  be  successful  in  his  ads 
so  that  he  can  help  us  to  prosper. 

I propose  that  N.L.G.  members  combine  their  expertise  and  evolve  a set  of  guidelines, 
a^ds,  helpful  hints,  case  histories,  examples,  and  what  have  you,  which  can  be  issued  in 
pamphlet  form  to  all  numismatic  advertisers.  This  would  result  in  more  business  and  less 
failures  from  the  brief  "three  time  exposures"  who  don't  come  back  for  more.  We  at  Error 
Trends  Coin  Magazine  are  new  at  our  trade  and  are  learning  every  day.  It  would  be  a pleasure 
to  donate  the  printing  facilities  (offset)  to  produce  the  pamphlet  if  one  is  composed  by 
our  joint  efforts.  We  will  help  by  printing  it  and  contributing  our  case  histories  and 
brief  experiences.  If  someone  out  there  would  volunteer  to  coordinate  and  evolve  the  ma- 
terial which  would  go  into  such  a project,  it  would  be  a most  welcome  effort,  in  our  opinion. 

Have  we  come  to  the  right  place? 

Arnold  Margolis,  N.L.G. 

Publisher,  ETCM 


BOOKS  FOR  WRITERS 

Reference  material  beyond  the  immediate 
coin  realm  is  so  wide-ranging  it  often  over- 
whelms a writer.  The  primary  books  such  as 
Roget's  "International  Thesaurus"  and  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  are  well  known  but  such 
aids  as  the  "Dictionary  of  American  Slang", 
the  "Elements  of  Style",  "The  Protection  of 
Literary  Property"  and  the  "Writer's  Book 
of  Synonyms  and  Antonyms"  merit  a second 
glance.  Other  interesting  data  about  writ- 
ing articles  can  be  found  in  "A  Treasury 
of  Tips  for  Writers",  "Writers'  Digest  Hand- 
book of  Article  Writing"  by  Dickson  and 
"Writing  the  Magazine  Article:  From  Idea  to 
Printed  Page"  by  the  Society  of  Magazine 
Writers. 

All  books  may  be  ordered  from  the  Writ- 
er's Digest,  22  E.  12  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45210  - - or  see  your  local  bookstore. 

* * * 
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AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  YOU  

Assuming  your  vote  to  be  the  critical 

one  that  would  affect  N.L.G.  policy,  how 

would  you  react  to  the  following?  . . . 

(1)  Should  the  Guild  be  primarily  social*? 
Yes?  No? 

(2)  What  can  the  Guild  do  to  expand  its 
practical  functions? 

(3)  How  can  the  newsletter  be  improved 
within  the  limit  of  its  budget? 

(4)  How  can  regular  newsletter  columns  be 
achieved? 

(5)  Members  may  nominate  one  applicant  a 
year  but  few  have  done  so.  Why? 

(6)  Will  you  serve  as  a director  or  in 
other  Guild  capacity?  (Editor  of  news 
letter,  public  relations,  treasurer, 
or  ?) 

(7)  Do  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  on 
any  subject  pertinent  to  Guild  activi 
ties  . . or  inactivities? 


FROM  THE  "GUINESS  BOOK  OF  RECORDS" 

The  following  data  indicates  why  interest  is  high  enough  to  produce  nine 
printings  of  this  novel  record-keeping  book. 


The  Written  Word 
Smallest  Handwriting  on  Paper 

In  1965,  Kenneth  F.  Palmer  of  Bound’s  Green,  London,  wrote  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  25  times  (nearly  7,000  letters)  on  a piece  of  paper  the 
size  of  a standard  United  Kingdom  postage  stamp,  measuring  22 
millimeters  (0.87  of  an  inch)  by  18  millimeters  (0.71  of  an  inch). 

Texts 

Oldest.  The  oldest  known  written  text  is  the  pictograph  expression 
of  Sumerian  speech,  dating  from  c.  3500  b.c.  In  1952,  some  clay  tab- 
lets of  this  writing  were  unearthed  from  the  Uruk  IV  level  of  the 
Sumerian  temple  of  Inanna  ( c . 3300  b.c.)  at  Erech  (called  Uruk  in 
Sumerian),  now  VVarka,  Iraq.  The  earliest  known  vellum  document 
is  De  Falsa  Legation e,  written  by  Demosthenes  in  the  2nd  century  a.d. 

Oldest  Printed.  The  oldest  surviving  printed  work  is  a Korean 
scroll  or  sutra,  printed  from  wooden  blocks  found  in  the  foundations 
of  the  Pulguk  Sa  pagoda,  Kyongju,  Korea,  on  October  14,  1966.  It 
has  been  dated  no  later  than  704  a.d. 

Oldest  Mechanically  Printed.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
earliest  mechanically  printed  book  was  the  42-line  Gutenberg  Bible, 
printed  at  Mainz,  Germany,  in  c.  1455  by  Johann  zum  Gensfleisch 
zur  Laden,  called  “zu  Gutenberg”  (c.  1398-r.  1468).  Minority 
opinion  is  that  the  192-leaved  Constance  Missal  (Missale  Speciale 
Constantiense)  from  Basel,  Switzerland,  the  first  of  the  three  known 
copies  of  which  was  rediscovered  in  1880,  may  have  priority  over  the 
Gutenberg  Bible.  The  earliest  dated  printed  work  is  the  Psalter 
completed  on  August  14,  1457,  by  Johann  Fust  (c.  1400-1466)  and 
Peter  Schoffer  (1425-1502). 

Manuscripts 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  any  manuscript  is  £100,000 
($280,000),  paid  in  December,  1933,  by  the  British  Museum, 
London,  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Government  for  the  manuscript  Bible 
Codex  Sinatlicus  originally  from  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine  on 
Mt.  Sinai,  Egypt  (now  the  United  Arab  Republic).  It  consists  of 
390  ol  the  original  730  leaves,  measuring  16  inches  by  28  inches,  of 
the  book,  dictated  in  Greek  and  written  by  three  scribes  in  about 
350  a.d.  - 

Highest  Paid  Writer 

The  highest  rate  ever  offered  to  a writer  was  $30,000  to  Ernest 
Miller  Hemingway  (1899-1961)  for  a 2,000-word  article  on  bull- 
fighting by  Sports  Illustrated  in  January,  1960.  This  was  a rate  of  $15 
per  word.  In  1958,  a Mrs.  Deborah  Schneider  of  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota,  wrote  25  words  to  complete  a sentence  in  a competition 
for  the  best  blurb  for  Plymouth  cars.  She  won  from  about  1,400,000 
entrants  the  prize  of  $500  every  month  for  life.  On  normal  life 
expectations  she  will  collect  $12,000  per  word.  No  known  anthology 
includes  Mrs.  Schneider's  deathless  prose. 


Smallest.  The  smallest  book  in  the  world  is  a handwritten  one — 
Poems  by  Edgar  Guest.  It  was  written  in  1942  by  Burt  Randle.  It  is 
less  than  j of  an  inch  square  and  is  held  by  a metal  clasp. 

An  edition  of  150  copies  of  The  Ruba‘iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  by 
Edward  FitzGerald  (1809-83)  was  published  in  1956  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  weighed  a total  of  0.34  of  an  ounce.  This  book  is  a 
collection  of  ruba'is,  or  quatrains,  attributed  to  Ghiyas-ud-din 
Abu’l-Fath  ‘Omar  ibn  Ibrahim  al-Khayyami  (died  1 123  or  1132),  a 
Persian  mathematician,  astronomer  and  poet. 

The  smallest  book  printed  in  movable  type  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in 
seven  versions  and  six  languages,  distributed  in  November,  1958,  by 
the  International  Gutenberg  Society.  Copies  are  bound  in  full  gold- 
blocked  leather  and  the  area  of  one  cover  is  0.44  of  a square  inch. 

Most  Valuable.  The  most  valuable  printed  books  are  the  three 
surviving  perfect  vellum  copies  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  (see  above). 
The  United  States  Library  of  Congress  copy,  bound  in  three  volumes, 
was  obtained  in  1930  from  Dr.  Otto  Vollbehr,  who  paid  about 
$330,000  for  it.  The  highest  priced  newly  published  book  was  a 
single  jewel-encrusted  parchment  edition  of  lithographs  entitled  The 
Apocalypse,  by  Salvador  Dali  (bom  May  11,  1904),  of  Spain,  weighing 
226  lbs.,  published  in  Paris  by  Joseph  Foret  in  March,  1961,  and 
priced  at  1,000,000  francs  ($202,550). 

Longest  Novel.  The  longest  important  novel  ever  published  is  A 
la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu  by  Marcel  Proust  (1871-1922)  of  France. 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  1913  and  the  fifteenth  and  last  posthu- 
mously in  1926.  The  English  language  version.  Remembrance  of  Things 
Past,  runs  to  1,307,000  words.  The  novel  Tokuga-Wa  Ieyasu  by 
Sohachi  Yamaoka  has  been  serialized  in  Japanese  daily  newspapers 
since  1951.  When  completed  it  will  run  to  40  volumes; 

Encyclopedia? 

Most  Comprehensive.  The  most  comprehensive  present  day 
encyclopedia  is  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  first  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  in  December,  1768.  A group  of  booksellers  in  the 
United  States  acquired  reprint  rights  in  1898  and  complete  owner- 
ship in  1899.  In  1943,  the  Britannica  was  given  to  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  current  24-volume  edition  contains  28,271  pages, 
36,594  articles,  37,320,500  words  and  18,070  illustrations.  It  is  now 
edited  in  Chicago  and  in  I-ondon.  There  are  10,221  contributors. 

Largest.  The  largest  encyclopedia  ever  compiled  was  one  of  1 1 ,095 
manuscript  volumes  (370  still  survive),  written  by  2,000  Chinese 
scholars  in  1403-08. 

Bible 

Oldest.  The  oldest  known  Bible  is  the  Yonan  manuscript  of  the 
complete  New  Testament,  written  in  Syriac-Aramaic  in  about 
350  a.d.  and  presented  to  the  United  States  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  March  27,  1955.  The  earliest  Bible  printed  in 
English  was  one  edited  by  Miles  Coverdalr  (r.  1488  1569),  printed  in 
1535  at  Marberg  in  Hesse,  Germany. 
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MEET  ANNA  WILLIAMS  * 

The  following  article  was  discovered 
in  a Ladies  Home  Journal  dated  July,  1892. 
Guild  members  are  free  to  reprint  any  or 
all  or  it. 


By  Alice  Graham  McCollin 


is  interesting  to  know  tlmt  t lie 
pirl  who  posed  as  the  model 
for  the  Goddess  of  Liberty 
which  is  familiar  to  the  sight 
of  this  nation  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  many 
silver  dollars  of  the  land, 
should  have  been  horn  in 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  the  “Cradle  of 
American  Independence.-’  It  is  not  only  an 
interesting,  but  a titling  historical  coincidence 
that  this  should  be  so. 

Anna  Willess  Williams,  the  original  of  this 
pictured  goddess,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  Civil  War.  Her  mother  was  of 


MISS  WILLIAMS 


southern  birth,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Willess,  a wealthy  slave  owner  of  Maryland, 
who,  while  his  daughter  was  still  unmarried, 
suffered  financial  reverses.  When  nine- 
teen she  married  Henry  Williams,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  removed  with  him  to  his  native 
city.  Mr.  Williams  soon  became  affluent 
but  through  some  mismanagement  he  lost 
all  his  property,  and  his  daughter,  Anna,  the 
youngest  of  nine  children,  was  born  under 
most  adverse  circumstances.  Whileshe  was  still 
but  a child  her  father  died,  leaving  his  widow, 
although  in  delicate  health,  with  the  strong- 
est determination  to  care  for  and  educate  her 
children,  and  it  was  entirely  through  the  en- 
deavors of  her  mother  that  Miss  Williams  re- 
ceived her  education. 

Early  in  1876  the  Treasury  Department 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  George  Morgan,  an 
expert  designer  and  engraver,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  connected  with  the  Royal  Mint. 
°f  England.  He  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  upon  the  design  for  the 
new  silver  dollar  which  was  soon  to  be  issued, 
gave  bis  attention  first  to  the  reverse 
e,  for  which  a design  of  the  American 
eagle  was  afterward  selected,  hoping  that 
a suitable  idea  would  occur  to  him  for  the 
head  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  which,  it 
seemed  proper,  should  be  used  as  the  principal 
figure  on  the  coin.  After  considerable  delay 
and  frequent  change  ox  plan,  it  was  decided 
that,  if  possible,  the  head  should  be  a repre- 


sentation of  some  living  American  girl.  In 
the  pursuit  of  his  duties  Mr.  Morgan  had  been 
thrown  into  the  society  of  Mr.  Thomas  Eakins, 
an  artist  of  considerable  reputation,  and  the 
similarity  of  their  interests  became  the  foun- 
dation of  a warm  friendship  between  them. 
It  was  through  Mr.  Eakins’  influence  that  Miss 
Williams,  a friend  of  his  family,  was  induced 
to  pose  for  Mr.  Morgan  for  the  designs  of  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty.  The  sittings  took  place 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Eakins,  on  Mount  Ver- 
non Street,  below  Eighteenth,  in  November, 
1876.  It  was  some  time  before  the  cap,  with  its 
sheath,  was  decided  upon  as  the  ornamenta- 
tion for  the  head. 

For  nearly  two  years  after  the  issue  of  the 
Bland  dollar,  the  model’s  identity  was  kept  a 
secret.  In  the  summer  of  1879,  however,  an 
indefatigable  newspaper  man  discovered  and 
proclaimed  Miss  Williams’  connection  with 
the  coin.  Since  that  time  the  annoyance  to 
which  she  has  been  subjected  lias  been  con- 
stant. Letters,  visitors — both  to  her  home  and 
school — and  disagreeable  personal  encounters 
have  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 

Frequent  as  the  requests  for  permission  to 
publish  a sketch  of  her  life  have  been,  Miss 
Williams  has  declined  always  to  permit  any 
such  publication  until  now,  and  it  is  the  good 
fortune  of  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  to  he 
enabled  to  present  her  to  its  many  readers. 

Miss  Williams  has  become  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  many  clever  women  teachers 
of  this  country.  She  has  been  especially 
successful  as  an  instructor  of  kindergarten 
training  and  philosophy.  The  success  she 
has  attained  in  her  chosen  vocation  has  been 
entirely  the  result  of  persevering  effort  and 
natural  ability.  She  has  been  a diligent  stu- 
dent always,  and  an  enthusiastic  follower  of 
the  University  Extension  Movement.  In 
March,  1891,  she  received  the  prize  for  the  best 
original  essay  on  psychology  offered  by  the 
University  Extension  Society. 

Miss  Williams’  literary  talents  have  found 
expression  in  interesting  contributions  to  the 
current  periodicals.  Her  taste  in  reading  is 
principally  for  the  philosophical  treatises. 
Carlyle  is  her  chosen  essayist,  and  Howells 
her  favorite  novelist.  The  tine  arts  also  claim 
her  appreciation.  She  is  a devout  member  and 
regular  attendant  of  tbe  Baptist  Church. 

In  appearance  Miss  Williams  is  most  attrac- 
tive. She  is  below  medium  height,  of  grace- 
ful figure,  with  a luce  worthy  the  honor  be- 
stowed upon  it  of  representing  the  goddess  of 
her  native  country.  Her  complexion  is  fair, 
her  eyes  blue,  her  nose  Grecian,  and  her  hair, 
which  is  almost  her  crowning  glory,  is  golden 
in  color,  abundant  in  quantity  and  of  won- 
derful lightness  of  texture,  tiie  soft  coil  in 
which  it  is  worn  being  especially  becoming. 
Miss  Williams  is  refined  and  gracious  in  her 
presence  and  free  from  self-consciousness.  It 
may  be  said  of  her  that  she  combines  to  a 
special  degree  st  rength  of  character  and  purpose 
with  great  gentleness  and  modesty. 

The  lesson  of  all  lessons  to  he  learned  from 
Miss  Williams'  life  story  is  that  while  fame 
may  light  upon  the  young  life,  adding  to  its 
reputation  for  external  qualities,  as  in  this 
case,  the  real  success,  which  is  hers,  comes 
from  personal  application  and  steady  perse- 
verance. In  these  things,  as  in  her  beauty, 
she  has  proved  herself  a worthy  model. 

The  history  of  the  silver  dollar,  however, 
extends  considerably  further  hack  than  1879. 
The  first  issue  of  silver  dollars  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Mint  was  in  1794.  On  July  18th  of 
that  year  the  Bank  of  Maryland  deposited 
some  $80,000  worth  of  “coins  of  France”  (to 
he  exact  $80,715.73})  with  the  Government, 
and  on  the  15th  of  October  the  first  issue  of 
1758  silver  dollars  was  returned  by  the  chief 
coiner  of  the  Treasury.  The  design  of  these 
first  dollars  was  a head  of  Liberty  facing  to 
the  right.  Above  was  the  word  “Liberty” 
and  beneath  tbe  date  “1794.”  To  the  left,  were 
eight  stars,  and  to  the  right  seven,  representa- 
tive of  the  number  of  States  in  tbe  Union.  In 


1798  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  he  quite 
impossible  to  add  a star  for  every  new  State 
which  the  future  might  unite  with  tbe  nation, 
and  a return  to  tbe  original  thirteen  was 
made,  at  which  the  decoration  of  stars  has  re- 
mained. On  the  reverse  side  of  the  1794  dol- 
lar was  an  eagle  with  raised  wings  encircled 
by  branches  of  laurel  crossed,  and  around  the 
wreath  was  the  legend,  “United  States  of 
America.” 

In  1795  a change  was  made  in  the  design  of 
the  dollar.  A bust,  instead  of  the  bead  of 
Liberty,  was  used,  and  tbe  flowing  hair  from 
tbe  head  was  bound  with  ribbon.  The  issue 
of  1796  was  of  the  same  design.  In  1797  the 
number  of  stars  was  increased  to  include  Ten- 
nessee, and  there  were  two  issues,  some  of  fif- 
teen and  some  of  sixteen  stars,  during  that 
year.  In  1798.  as  has  been  said,  tbe  return  ‘o 
tbe  original  thirteen  stars  was  made,  and  i 
the  same  time  a further  change  was  made  in 
the  reverse  side;  the  design  was  an  eagle  with 
raised  wings,  bearing  the  United  Stales  shield 
on  his  breast,  and  in  its  beak  a scroll  inscribed 
“E  Pluribus  Unvm ,”  a bundle  of  thirteen  ar- 
rows in  the  right  talon,  and  an  olive  branch 
in  the  left;  above  tbe  eagle  were  clouds  and 
thirteen  stars,  and  about  the  whole  “United 
States  of  America.”  This  design  continued 
in  use  until  1804,  when  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  was  suspended.  In  that  year  nearly 
$20,000  were  issued,  of  which  at  the  present 
time  but  eight  examples  are  known  to  exist. 
Coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  resumed  in  1840 
with  a new  design.  It  was  a figure  of  Liberty 
seated  on  a rack,  supporting  with  her  right 
hand  the  United  States  shield,  across  which 
floated  a scroll  inscribed  “ Liberty.”  On  the 
reverse  was  an  eagle  with  extended  wings. 
This  design  was  used  until  1866,  when  it  was 
slightly  varied  by  the  introduction  above  the 
eagle  of  the  inscription,  “In  God  We  Trust,” 
and  this  design  was  used  until  1878,  when 
Miss  Williams'  profile  was  substituted. 
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Coin  Column 


Fay  C.  Smith 


It  was  reported  recently  in  newspapers  across 
the  land  that  a resident  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
had  found  a 1960-D  nickel  that  had  been  struck  on 
a copper  planchet.  In  talking  to  others  about  this 
coin  he  was  told  that  he  had  discovered  a real 
gem  and  it  might  be  worth  up  to  $20,000. 

COINS  SUCH  as  these  which  have  been  produced 
on  incorrect  blanks  (generally  called  off- metal  or 
off- planchet  strikes)  are  really  desired  by  col- 
lectors; but,  although  they  might  be  called  scarce, 
they  are  not  at  all  rare. 

One  dealer  just  last  month  was  advertising  a 
1965  quarter  struck  on  a nickel  planchet  at  $35; 
a quarter  struck  on  a dime  planchet,  $50;  a cent 
struck  on  a dime  planchet,  $60,  and  the  most  ex- 
pensive one  of  the  lot  was  a Kennedy  half  on  a 
dime  planchet  at  $175. 

From  these  prices  we  can  readily  determine  that 
the  off- metal  coin  of  the  New  Mexico  resident  car- 
ries a value  of  about  $50  or  $60. 

However,  for  those  who  desire  to  collect  these 
coins  let's  listen  to  Arnold  Margolls  as  he  writes 
in  his  “The  Error  Collector's  Handbook." 

. . off  metal  coins  are  illegal  to  own  . . . it  is 
possible  and  proper  for  the  Secret  Service  to  con- 
fiscate any  known  off  metal  coin  ... 


Wayward  Words  , 

Pre-  has  become  the  darling  of  the  adwriters’  frantic 
prose  ( precooked , preheated) , and  true  to  the  frantic  tra- 
dition it  beccmes  attached  to  words  where  it  is  redundant: 
“The  secretary  of  state  denied  that  the  President  hadf 
made  a foreign  ministers’  meeting  a precondition  to  a 
treaty”;  “Preregistration  for  the  course  is  scheduled  for 
Tuesday”;  “They  brought  a house  in  the  area  after  having 
pretested  it  on  several  summer  vacations.”  condition,  reg- 
istration, tested.  Preplanning  is  another  pompous  asininity; 
planning  can  never  be  anything  but  pre-. 

Pre-  is  generally  solid  as  a prefix:  preseal,  presettle, 
prequalify. 

* * * 

Although  the  descriptive  Roman  has  been  objected  to 
by  spokesmen  for  the  Catholic  Church,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  it  dates  back  to  a time  when  it  was  used 
derogatorily  in  England,  no  such  connotation  can  be  said 
to  attach  to  it  today.  The  adjective  makes  a distinction 
that  is  useful  or  it  would  not  have  endured,  for  there  are, 
among  other  varieties,  Greek  and  Anglican  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholicism. 

* * * 

Respective-,  -ly  are  often  used  unnecessarily:  “They 
returned  to  their  respective  homes.”  The  reader  will  not 
otherwise  assume  that  they  returned  to  each  other’s  homes. 
The  words  should  not  be  called  into  play  unless  there  is 
a need  for  sorting  out.  An  example:  “Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Smith  selected  carnations  and  snapdragons,  respectively,” 
which  correctly  matches  the  women  with  the  flowers,  in  the 
order  given.  But  beyond  this,  words  like  respectively,  as 
well  as  former  and  latter,  which  require  the  reader  to 
match  things  up,  are  best  avoided  for  this  reason.  “Shavers 
big  and  small  will  thus  get  a chance  to  compare  the 
respective  blades.”  No  need  for  respective. 


Certified  Coins... 


99  Company  is  proud  to  Join 
the  happy  family  of  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild  advertisers. 


Our  organization  is  the  founder 
of  the  " Certified  Coin”  context. 
Each  new  coin  issue  is  wedded  to 
a stamp  of  compatible  Interest 
and  then  placed  into  an  envelope 
with  a die  cut  symbol.  The  entire 
unit  is  then  postmarked  and  a 
time-date  certification  is  born. 
We  will  be  happy  to  forward  added 
data  for  your  columns. 


Keeping  knowledgeable  collectors  knowl 
edgeable  is  our  job.  We  do  it  through 
continually  updating  the  authoritative 
references  you  know  as  the  "Red  Book", 
"Blue  Book",  "Current  Coins  of  the 
World"  and  others.  All  from  the  world 
of  Whitman  ...  a wonderful  way  for 
you  to  keep  pace. 


Company/ P.O.  Box  99, 


San  Clemente,  California  92672 
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COIN  PRICES 


Can 

you  imagine 
turning  down 
four  million 
dollars 
? 


We  can. 

We  did  it  last  year. 


In  1968,  The  Franklin  Mint  rejected  and  re- 
turned 3,914  subscription  applications,  worth 
more  than  four  million  dollars  in  billings.  Each 
was  postmarked  too  late  - after  a subscription 
deadline  had  passed. 

We  turned  down  that  four  million  dollars 
for  the  best  reason  in  the  world:  to  protect  the 
investment  of  subscribers  who  placed  another 
thirty-five  million  dollars  worth  of  subscrip- 
tions with  us  last  year. 

A l-ranklin  Mint  [.united  Edition  is  more 
than  just  a work  of  mcdallic  art.  As  its  name 


testifies,  it  is  truly  a limited  edition  - whose 
rarity  status  enhances  its  value. 

Because  we  are  determined  to  protect  that 
status,  we  firmly  adhere  to  our  published  sub- 
scription deadlines. 

Frankly,  we’re  more  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  3,914  would-be  subscribers  were 
frustrated  last  year  than  we  are  with  the  loss 
of  four  million  dollars  in  potential  revenue. 
But  we're  actually  protecting  those  of  you 
who  were  frustrated,  too.  You’ll  be  able  to 
place  your  next  subscription  application  for  a 


Franklin  Mint  Limited  Edition  with  a secure 
feeling.  You'll  know  that  it  is  what  it  says  it  is. 

Keeping  our  promises  is  good  business.  It 
reinforces  our  reputation  for  integrity  — and 
that's  more  valuable  to  us  than  even  the  pre- 
cious metals  we  forge  into  works  of  art. 


TIIK  FKANKLI N MINT 

Y radon,  Pennsylvania  19050 


